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For Prompt Shipment 


Azo blue 
Azo Rubine 
Brilliant Scarlet 3 R 
Croceine Scarlet MOO 
Fast Red 
Benzopurpurine 4 B Conc. 
Direct Brilliant Blue 3 B 
Kanawha Chrome Fast Brown R 
Kanawha Chrome Fast Black D 
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Zeta Black 
Alpha Black 
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Sneeze Blue 
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Weva Indigo 
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JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 


93 Broad Street, Boston 


Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets C 
Brooklyn, N. Y, C C 


Cable Address: Codes Used: C 
Biederwitt, N. Y. A-B-C, 4th & 5th editions; Liebers 


Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 
Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties 


DIRECT COLORS ACID COLORS 
BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS 
ALIZARINE COLOKS OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 


For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood Stains, 
Varnishes, Shoe Polish. 

Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing Ink 
Dryers. 

All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 


Samples, prices and information on request 
Special Export Prices Correspondence in all languages 
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Highest Quality at Minimum Cost 


A trained corps of chemists in our laboratories 
and an experienced selling organization, both 
versed in the intricate color requirements of 
each individual industry are at your com- 
mand ready to serve you. 


New Additions to Our Line 


NEWPORT FAST ACID VIOLET 10B 
NEWPORT ACID VIOLET 4BS 
NEWPORT DIRECT BLACK E 
NEWPORT CHROME RED A4B 
NEWPORT DIRECT FAST BLUE RW 
NEWPORT DIAZO BLACK RS 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 
Passaic, N. J. 


General Offices: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Works: Sales Offices: 
Cc 11 ae Wi Passaic, N. J. New York, N. Y. 
“_—_ ve sted Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Passaic, N. J. Greensboro, N. C. Chicago, Il. 
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THE 1918 DYE CENSUS 


Tariff Commission Presents Exceptionally Complete and Help- 
ful Report on Progress of Dye Industry During Last Year. 


T was not until late in September 

of last year that the Tariff Com- 

mission’s 1917 dye census was in 
the hands of those interested in the 
progress of the industry; prior to 
that, however, and just about one 
year ago, a preliminary digest of the 
census had been prepared by the 
Commission, and this, containing the 
high lights of the report, furnished 
the first comprehensive survey of the 
newly-created industry. The original 
purpose of the census was to provide 
information to the Administration 
which would enable it to carry out 
the provisions of Title V of the Tariff 
Act of September 8, 1916, more par- 
ticularly that portion of it, known as 
the “60 per cent clause,” familiar to 
everyone. 

Now comes the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s “Report on Dyes and Related 
Coal-Tar Chemicals: 1918,” contain- 
ing as its principal part the census for 
that year. While retaining all the 
features which made the 1917 census 
so useful and valuable a document, 
the new publication is broader in 
scope, and the Reporter again feels 


less enjoyed excellent 


impelled to remark, as it did last year, 
that the compilers of the 1918 census 
have done their work well. Only 
those who are conversant with con- 
ditions in the industry can appre- 
ciate what difficulties beset the path 
of him who seeks to assemble com- 
prehensive statistics concerning this, 
one of the most highly complicated 
lines of endeavor known to man; and 
while the Tariff Commission doubt- 
co-operation 
from our dye makers, nevertheless 
they are open to the most sincere con- 
gratulations on the manner in which 
they have gathered and put together 
the seemingly endless array of facts. 

That the present census embodies 
several new features is partly due to 
the fact that it was prepared for the 
use of the House Ways and Means 
Committee of Congress in its con- 
sideration_of.the merits of the indus- 
try’s claims for protection of an un- 
usual nature. The 1917 census was 
divided into three parts, comprising 
the census proper, a history ofthe 
dye industry in the United States 
since the beginning of the war, and a 
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lengthy table of statistics of imports 
and exports. This last portion ap- 
peared in the appendix, which like- 
wise contained a directory of manu- 
facturers of coal-tar products in this 
country in 1917. 

This year the census proper is pre- 
ceded by a “Report to Congress on the 
Progress of the American Dye In- 
dustry”; that part of the historical 
section dealing with developments in 
the industry since the beginning of 
the war now contains five, instead of 
four, periods (the added chapter cov- 
ering the time from November 11, 
1918, to June, 1919, from the signing 
of the armistice to the present), to- 
gether with a chapter on “Progress in 
Switzerland, England, France and 
Japan, while the appendix is further 
swelled by the lengthy memorandum 
of the British Board of 
“State Assistance to the Dye Indus- 


try,” which sets forth the details of. 


the British licensing scheme. 

To undertake to cover a work of 
this kind completely in one article 
would use up more space than we 
have at our command; hence, as was 
the case last year, the 1918 census 
will be reviewed in this and the next 
issue of the Reporter In the present 
article the first part of the census, the 
report to Congress, will be consid- 
ered; the statistical matter will be 
treated next week. 

This section, which is addressed to 
the Ways and Means Committee, 
make a strong and wholly successful 
effort to point out just wherein the 
dye industry is entitled to special 
consideration at the hands of our 
legislators, and wherein its claim to 
being practically unique, when con- 
sidered in all its aspects, lies. Early 
in this document it is shown that 
whereas the commercial value of the 
dyes consumed annually in this coun- 
try is insignificant, the industries 
which depend upon them for unham- 
pered operation represent well over 
two billions of dollars in invested 
capital. “Sentiment,” it says, “ap- 
pears to be practically unanimous 
that our industries should not again 
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become dependent upon foreign dyes.’ 
The various offsprings of the dye in- 
dustry, including important medici- 
nals and explosives, are then consid- 
ered and the “key” aspect of the in- 
dustry pointed out. Stress is laid on 
the fact that the military significance 
of the industry “accounts in large 
measure for the great importance 
which has long been laid to it in Ger- 
many,” and likewise “for the strenu- 
ous efforts now being made in other 
countries” to establish their respec- 
tive dve industries on a firm footing 


Under the heading “Conditions Fa- 
vorable to Its Growth” we find that 
“there is no insuperable obstacle to 
the growth of the industry in the 
United States. Our supplies of basic 
raw materials, with the single excep- 
tion of anthracene, are coming along 
in a satisfactory manner, while the 
same is true of other chemicals nec- 
essary to the industry.” It is de- 
clared that a few more years will see 
the problems connected with the re- 
covery and purification of anthracene 
overcome, while of all necessary 
chemicals the report says: “So far, 
therefore, as concerns the essential 
raw materials, no nation has a perma- 
nent significance over the United 
States.” 

As to the extent and nature of its 
recent growth, there are now 215 
firms (not including coke-oven plants, 
gas houses and plants engaged ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives and poison gases) at present 
making products derived from coal 
tar, of which 77 are making dyestuffs. 
In 1917 there were 190 firms making 
coal-tar products, of which 81 were 
producing coal-tar dyes—which may 
possibly mean that some of the fly- 
by-night ‘“manufacturers’ who were 
really brokers and “gyps” in disguise 
have at last found the pace of more 
efficient manufacturing methods and 
slowly descending prices growing too 
hot for them, and have taken up more 
profitable means of livelihood. The 
number of employees engaged in the 
coal-tar industries, so far as can be 
learned, was 26,217, while in 1917 
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there were but 19,643. These figures 
do not purport to be complete, for in 
some cases the firms giving informa- 
tion did not maintain separately or- 
ganized departments, and hence the 
number of men at work on any one 
class of products could not be stated. 

The total output of dyes was 57,- 
155,600 pounds in 1918 and 45,977,246 
pounds in 1917-—a gain of 11,178,354 
pounds. With few exceptions, prices 
of individual dyes were lower in 1918 
than in 1917, despite the general rise 
in wages and prices of other com- 
modities. Apparently, according to 
the report, the development of the in- 
dustry has been somewhat “unbal- 
anced,” due to the fact that more time 
is required for the industry to organ- 
ize upon the efficient scale which the 
Germans spent so many years in cul- 
tivating. We are especially strong 
on the azo, sulphur and induline dyes, 
which comprise about one-half the 
dyes in commercial use; substantial 
progress has been made in the manu- 
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Naphthalene 
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Is a Guarantee of Quality in all these Products 


The Gault Company 


Chemical Department 
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facture of the triphenylmethane, di- 
phenylmethane and diphenylnaphthyl 
dyes, while we are still pretty shy as 
regards alizarin and indigoid colors. 
These can be produced in time, but 
the American industry is still suffer- 
ing from many of the causes which 
have hampered it from the first. 

The industry also suffers from high 
costs in connection with production, 
and these are due to inadequate tech- 
nical preparation of a sufficient num- 
ber of men for the staff and labor 
force in American plants, and to the 
imperfect organization and integra- 
tion of both the manufacturing and 
the commercial branches of the busi- 
ness. Of this latter the report says: 
“This defect is rare in American busi- 
ness and will undoubtedly be rem- 
edied as conditions become more nor- 
mal.” 

Another section of the report makes 
a point of the fact that in America 
only has there been no attempt to or- 
ganize and unify the various compa- 
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nies after the manner adopted in Ger- 
many, England and Switzerland, and, 
while wishing to argue neither for nor 
against industrial combination, feels 
bound to point out that “the numer- 
ous and mutually unrelated compa- 
nies now producing coal-tar chem- 
icals in the United States are less 
prepared for international competi- 
tion than the highly centralized or- 
ganizations that have been formed in 
Europe.” 

Of the proposed methods of Gov- 
ernment aid for the dye industry, the 
more important ‘listed in the report 
are: (1) Direct financial aid by the 
Government; (2) the limitation of 
imports through the control of pat- 
ents; (3) the exclusion of foreign 
products except under license; (4) a 
revision upward of the present tariff 
rates, and (5) the prevention of un- 
fair competition on the part of for- 
eigners in the domestic market. 

There is a lengthy section devoted 
to the Tariff Commission and its ef- 
forts to place before those in author- 
ity the true facts which go to make 
up the-case of the industry, in which 
the proposed forty-five amendments 
which became the basis of the Long- 
worth bill now being considered by 
the Ways and Means Committee are 
discussed, together with “dumping,” 
“full-line forcing” and other commer- 
cial practices which we desire to 
shield the industry from in future. 
This is followed by the conclusion 
that it will be difficult to frame a law 
which will effectually prevent dump- 
ing by the Germans, owing to the pe- 
culiar nature of the industry and the 
many chances for artful camouflage 
which its products provide. 


Although the report does not ad- 
vance any definite plan of action, 
since recommendations of such char- 
acter would be out of place in it, it is 
at some pains to show that ordinary 
methods of protection, including a 
heightened tariff, will not avail in the 
case of the dye industry, and this is 
the prevailing impression drawn from 
a perusal of it. Altogether, we be- 
lieve it would do many of the textile 
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mill representatives who have not as 
yet seen the light to obtain and make 
a careful study of Part I. Others will 
find in it a mine of interesting infor- 
mation which will be available for 
reference as time goes on. 

The statistical matter and the bal- 
ance of the census will be taken up 
and discussed in the next issue of the 
REPORTER. 


MATHESON RESIGNS PRESI- 
DENCY OF NATIONAL 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., held on June 24, the 
resignation of William J. Matheson, as 
chairman of the board and president 
of the company, was accepted with 
great regret and high appreciation of his 
signal service to the company during the 
critical period following organization. 
Mr. Matheson was induced to under- 
take the executive leadership of the 
company in 1917 only as a patriotic 
duty for the period of the war, and his 
present ‘resignation was tendered ac- 
cordingly. . 

Orlando F. Weber, a member of the 
board of directors since the organization 
of the company and who has been act- 
ing as president of the company in the 
absence of Mr. Matheson, was elected 
chairman of the board and-president to 
succeed Mr. Matheson. Mr. Weber has 
had wide experience as a corporation 
executive, was a member of the original 
War Industries Board and is in all ways 
a man well qualified to direct the affairs 
of the National company. 

It was later announced by Mr. 
Weber that he had appointed Robert T. 
Baldwin to act as assistant to the presi- 
dent, effective June 24, 1919. 


With the object of furnishing the 
British textile trade with an example of 
the kind of competition they will have 
to meet in future, an exhibition of tex- 
tiles and related materials manufac- 
tured and exported by Japan, Germany, 
Italy, Austria and France was recently 
held on the premises of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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One Branch of a Giant: Industry 


PESTLE comprise fabric and 
color. The fabric is right when the 
color is right. They stand or fall to- 
sether. This is why the dyestuff pro- 
ducer must consider his work as a 
factor in a large industry. 


The textile industry is a great industry. 
Its annual output is valued at more than 
one billion dollars. But it is singularly 
dependent upon the dyestuff producer. 
Fabric without color is unthinkable. 


The National Aniline and Chemical 
Company, Inc., recognizes this relation 
to the textile consumer. It is here to 
serve the textile industry. It is depen- 
dent upon that industry for encourage- 
ment and for existence. If it does not 
serve that industry adequately it will 
have no reason for existence. 


The production of dyestuffs is a share C 
in the work of a giant industry. y¢'2*~ 


National Aniline & Chemical Company 


INCORPORATED 
Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 
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THE NINETY AND NINE 


From a close scrutiny of all utter- 
ances of the daily press anent the 
question of protection for the Amer- 
ican dye industry, made during the 
past three months, the Reporter finds 
that, in the main, the lay editorial 
mind-~—and presumably the newspa- 
per-reading public—is in favor of the 
adoption of any means short of an 
actual embargo which will give the 
American dyestuff manufacturer his 
opportunity to become firmly en- 
trenched. 

This statement, of course, is not to 
be construed as meaning that the 
country is solidly behind us on the 
question. There are many who are 
opposed to the licensing plan, and 
who are opposed, even, to a higher 
tariff than that which is provided by 
Title V of the Act of September 8, 
1916. But it does mean that what is 
probably a safe majority of the in- 
telligent business men of these United 
States are to-day ready to express 
their belief that whatever measures 
are necessary to insure the future of 
the industry, they should be adopted. 
And it means that those who have 
been most active in undertaking the 
dissemination of the salient facts in 
the case of the dye industry have 
done their work efficiently and well. 

Both sides are to be congratulated ; 
one for its untiring and fruitful ef- 
forts to get justice done, and the 
other for its practical, sane decision 
in this matter, unbiased by either 
precedent or politics. 

On the whole, things are going well 
—remarkably well—and it is doubtful 
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if even the most optimistic among the 
dye fraternity would last year at this 
time have ventured to predict so 
happy an outcome as the one which 
seems to be pending. It is quite in 
order to hope, in view of the events 
of the past few weeks, that not only 
will the tariff on coal-tar products be 
raised in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission, 
but that the licensing scheme will re- 
ceive the official sanction of Congress. 
And when these things are accom- 
plished, the American dye manufac- 
turer can write “Finis la Guerre!” to 
his struggle to obtain proper recog- 
nition, and the textile manufacturer 
to his campaign to make his future 
safe from another cataclysm like that 
of 1914-15. 

Yet, because the House Ways and 
Means Committee is disposed to look 
favorably upon the plea for a licens- 
ing body and an increase in the tariff 
on dyes, this does not mean that the 
work is ended. It is progressing fa- 
vorably; that is all. There must be 
no let-up in the ceaseless effort to 
drive home the truth on every possi- 
ble occasion. This—with the results 
of earlier efforts already before us— 
would not appear to be a difficult mat- 
ter, for one of the most encouraging 
of all the conclusions which may be 
drawn from an inspection of the daily 
press comment mentioned above is 
the fact that in practically every in- 
stance where the writer has been op- 
posed to licensing and tariff plans, 
that opposition shows itself plainly to 
have resulted from a lack of sufficient 
information—and from no other cause 
whatever! 


There can be not the slightest 
doubt about this; the evidence is of 
the most obvious character, and it 
makes it manifest that the American 
propagandists have scored a signal 
triumph. Wherever there is a display 
of suspicion or downright unfriendli- 
ness to the proposed legislation, there 
may one find unmistakable evidences 
that the writer did not have all the 
information but only a part of it—and 
usually a very small part; on the 
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Sulphogene Blacks 
~ GX, BX, AX 


Sulphur Blacks are among the most important 
dyestuffs used in the cotton industry for obtaining fast 
blacks. In purchasing these products cotton manufac- 
turers and dyers should give careful consideration to 
the following features now offered in the Sulphogene 
Blacks being manufactured by this company on a very 
large scale. 
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as to satisfy the various requirements—for a 

greenish cast. Sulphogene Black GX, for a 
bluish cast, Sulphogene Black BX, and for a reddish 
cast, Sulphogene Black AX. 


@ Quality—The entire manufacturing process is 
under thorough laboratory control, thus insuring, 
in every delivery, absolute uniformity in strength 
and shade, and freedom from those properties likely 
to cause tendering of materials or spontaneous com- 
bustion. 


GS as to satis range of shades offered is such 
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@ Quantity—This product is being manufactured 
in sufficient quantity to furnish immediate and 
ample supplies for all requirements and at all times. 


@ Price—The price is based on the current cost of 
raw materials and production. It is fixed as low 
as possible in order to secure the widest sale and 
to retain and increase the economies resulting from 
large scale manufacture. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours ©& Co. 
Dyestuffs Sales Dept. 
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other hand, wherever the Light pene- 
trated in its entirety, it called forth 
the hoped-for support with a ma- 
chine-like precision and regularity 
which shows only too well that the 
claims of the dye industry are sound, 
fair and reasonable. 

Of those who viewed the coming 
innovation with something akin to 
actual alarm, many, it may be noted, 
nevertheless vouchsafed their appro- 
val, taking the attitude that even 
though an American dye monopoly 
might be an evil in the sight of the 
Free-traders, nevertheless, as evils go, 
it could not be compared with an evil 
of the magnitude which a German 
monopoly would represent. This is 
likewise a healthy sign, for it is a 
clear case of a man’s patriotism con- 
quering his economic reasoning— 
fearsome and wonderful though that 
reasoning may sometimes be. 

In short, things are in a very happy 
state for the dye industry, and they 
are also still in a very critical state. 
A little blundering, a little false doc- 
trine from the pen of one lacking in- 
formation, could yet ruin all the care- 
ful preparatory work which has been 
done. As time goes on, the danger 
of this is rapidly decreasing. The 
Ninety and Nine have been found and 
converted ; it is now our duty, as Con- 
gress considers the dye question, to 
go after and bring into the fold the 
remaining Lost Sheep. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEM- 
ICAL CO., INC., HAS PROF- 
ITABLE YEAR 


The annual report of the National An- 
iline & Chemical Company, Inc., for the 
year ending December 31, 1918, has just 
been issued. It shows among other things 
that there was reserved for Federal 
and State taxes and other contingencies, 
$9,632,215.40; that there was applied 
to dividends on the preferred stock $1,- 
110,511.50; and that there was carried 
to general surplus accumulated since 
the organization of the company, $,- 
134,574.79, which together with a sur- 
plus on hand at organization of $2,403,- 
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013.84, makes the total surplus, $6,537,- 
588.63. 

President William J. Matheson, in his 
report to the board of directors, says, 
among other things: 

“Prior to the outbreak of the war in 
August, 1914, coal tar dyes had never 
been manufactured continuously in this 
country in any real sense, German man- 
ufacturers having effectively monop- 
olized this industrial field and supplied 
the world for many years. Hence, in 
order to meet the large and urgent do- 
mestic demands for colors following the 
embargo on German exports, it became 
necessary to create a more or less com- 
plete domestic dye manufacturing in- 
dustry virtually overnight and from the 
bottom up. In view of the highly 
specialized and technical character of 
the art, the absence of any important 
previous experience in this field among 
domestic manufacturers rendered the 
task especially difficult. That it was 
nevertheless in the main accomplished 
is now a matter of common knowledge, 
and this company may well be proud of 
the large share which it and its constit- 
uent companies had in this remarkable 
achievement. 


“At the same time, it must be borne 
in mind that such an extraordinary ac- 
complishment could be made only at ex- 
traordinary cost. The company’s plants, 
which were designed and constructed 
hastily during the war, in order to meet 
the large emergency demand for dye- 
stuffs arising out of the war, must be re- 
garded as in great measure emergency 
or experimental construction, tobeaban- 
doned as soon as practicable in favor of 
more efficient plants, such as the com 
pany’s operating experience with its 
existing plants has dictated and such as 
will be necessary to meet in the open 
market the low-cost competition of the 
long-experienced German manufactur- 
ers. The company has already com- 
menced such a process of plant reorgan- 
ization and reconstruction, which ex- 
plains the unusually large plant depre- 
ciation allowances mentioned in the ac- 
counts. 

The company’s production of syn- 
thetic dyes is now—as it has been since 
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time during the next twelve months. 
With such adequate governmental 
protection as is now in prospect against 
a flood of imported dyestuffs during the 
next few years, it cannot be doubted 
that the dye manufacturing industry, so 
quickly and successfully established in 
this country during the war, will be 
successfully continued in peace-time, as 
a vital part of the country’s permanent 
industrial system; and this company is 
well prepared to maintain its leadership 
of the industry in this country in the 
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should be allowed to cloud the issue 
when it comes to deciding how to treat 
our late antagonists, since they alone 
are to blame, and that “loss of the ma- 
jor portion of the world’s dye trade is 
another debit the Germans may mark 
down in their own book, which, if the 
accounts have been kept straight, al- 


Of the fact that there is a very real 
danger to the industry in the plans of 
Germans for future trade activities, the 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Times is firmly 
convinced, and after citing the revela- 
tions of Stanley Frost, 2 writer in the 
New York Tibune, says “Some people 
may think these assertions are far- 
fetched; but reports prepared by the 
Government departments at Washing- 


Of the reported German intention to 
send her $20,000,000 worth of accumu- 
lated dyestuffs here, the Rochester (N. 
Y.) Democrat feels that the necessary 
action will not be wanting when the time 
comes, and it lugs in the political side of 
the question with the assertion: “That 


537,- 
the company was organized in 1917— 
n his § much greater both in volume and, variety 
says, than that of any other concern outside 
: Europe, comprising substantially all 
ar in those pfoducts of pre-war German man- 
ever ff ufacture which are in large demand, 
this @ and including also a number of the more 
man- rare and obscure products which con- 
nop- stitute the last known developments of 
plied § the art in Germany. The company has 
e, in well under way the development of a 
t do- fairly complete line of the special prod- 
g the 4 ucts referred to, and expects to be able 
came § to put them on the market from time to future as in the past.” 
com- 
y in- 
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edge, 
id of | GERMANY’S WAITING STOCK 
et | OF DYES AND AMERICAN 
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sorne The “huge accumulation of dyestuffs” 
y ac- | Which is now said to exist in Germany 
tex- | asa result of the by-products obtained 
lants, | through the operation of Hunnish poi- 
atted son gas and explosives plants, together sondik: ta hati iti Cinan* 
meet | with the recent efforts in this country . 
dye- | t0 secure the passage of legislation 
ye re- | Which will give the American coal-tar 
yency | Chemical industry its chance to make 
rban- | faces at the Germans, are still being dis- 
or of | cussed at a great rate in the daily 
com. | Press, and while there is an almost unan- 
1 its | Wmous tendency to agree that the in- 
ioe dustry should be protected, even at the 
open cost of some greater or less sacrifices, 
f the | Yet the individual views are sometimes s 
ctur- | extremely divergent, and in all cases en- ton fully bear them out. 
com- tertaining. s ; 
rgan- Of the plea for a licensing body, the 
Patel Detroit ( Mich.) Free Press says that it 
epre- seems reasonable,” particularly since 
e@ ac- | the Germans have been barred from 
| English and French markets and “must 
syn- | 2” look for buyers in North and 
ee South America and China.” This news- 





paper further thinks that no sentiment 





Congress is in the hands of Republicans 
gives ground for hoping that measures 
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will speedily be enacted to prevent Ger- 
many from swamping the American 
market with her dyes,” and it likewise 
is convinced that “American makers 
should be given a fair opportunity to 
‘make good.’” while the Norwich 
(Conn.) Bulletin is of the opinion that 
“the situation is one that calls for the 
safeguarding of this industry and it is 
a matter which ought to receive not only 
proper but early action.” 

On the other hand, the Baltimore 
(Md.) News takes the somewhat dis- 
torted view that German dyes, like Ger- 
man toys and other products, are not 
wanted by the world, but the world does 
want to see Germany get back to busi- 
ness so that she can pay her debts; and 
she cannot do business unless someone 
will trade with her.” In commenting 
on the licensing plan, this daily says 
that it “is not new. It was employed 
during the war,” but that “its applica- 
tion as a substitute for a protective tar- 
iff is novel; and certainly the precedent 
set by its institution would contain ele- 
ments of danger, even though it were 
restrained strictly to the protection of 
American industry.” The alternative 
of attempting to compete with Germany 
must, however, go by the board, it 
thinks, but declares later that “Germany 
has a five-year accumulation of dye- 
stuffs which were better sold cheaply 
than not at all.” 

Much confidence in the ability of 
American dye manufacturers to supply 
our dye consumers with an adequate line 
of products is expressed by the New 
York Commercial, which believes that 
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“before the present year has closed there 
will be available to the vast textile and 
other industries of the country a line of 
dyestuff products sufficient to give a 
full range of colors of fastness equal 
to anything Germany was able to give 
us before the war.” 

That the dye manufacturers should 
provide the country with some reason 
for believing that dye consumers will 
not be betrayed, in return for adequate 
protection, is the suggestion advanced 
by the Lewiston (Me.) Journal. This 
newspaper asserts that although the 
Germans can undersell our own manv- 
facturers, yet “it is equally certain that 
they will advance prices the moment the 
industry has been stifled here.” Our 
factories, it says, use millions of dollars 
worth of dyes annually, and “when once 
Germany regains her old supremacy we 
will be forced to pay the old-time mo- 
nopoly prices.” It evidently has little 
faith in the dye makers, for it con- 
tinues: 

“Tt is a peculiar and delicate situation 
that we are facing. If we build up a 
monopoly of our own, will not our 
manufacturers be robbed in the same 
manner that they would be if dominated 
by the Germans? If a man is to be 
knocked with a sledge hammer it mat- 
ters but little who directs the blow. The 
question with which Congress must 
grapple is how to protect our own dye 
industry and yet guard the interests of 
our manufacturers.’ ! 

If the dye manufacturers fail in se- 
curing the protection which they seek, ! 
this editor thinks, “no one will be to} 
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blame but themselves. Too often we 
have adopted high tariffs only to see a 
monopoly developed at home. The time 
has passed when this can be accom- 
plished again. Let the dye manufac- 
turers give some assurance that no ad- 
vantage of the sitution will be taken, 
and Congress will undoubtedly shut out 
the proposed German flood and give 
our own people a monopoly of the in- 
dustry. This should be done at all haz- 
ards. We cannot afford to give Ger- 
many a supremacy forfeited by an in- 
human war.” The article concludes: 
“Let us see to it that they (the Ger- 
mans) are deprived of further mischief- 
making power. Let our manufacturers 
be guarded against monopoly prices and 
Congress can accomplish this work and 
German competition be shut off.” 


ALLIED CONTROL OF THE 
GERMAN DYE-MAKING 
INDUSTRY 


The virtual control of the German 
dye industry, which a despatch from 
Paris announces is given to the Allies 
for a period of five years by a hitherto 
unpublished portion of the peace treaty, 
would seem to offer a solution of a pe- 
culiarly complicated after war economic 
problem. The period in which the in- 
dustry is thus free from German com- 
petition will afford time for the develop- 
ment of the plans of manufacture that 
are now under way in this country and 
the allied nations and also for the enact- 
ment of proper legislative measures to 
insure the protection of the future of 
the industry. 

The dye industry of the world was 
before the war practically in the control 
of the Germans, as they were supplying 
from 80 to 85 per cent of all the dyes 
consumed. The Germans were not the 
discoverers of the possibilities of aniline 
colors; this credit belongs to England. 
France too made aniline dyes before 
Germany did. The financiers of these 
countries, however, let the initiative 
pass from them to the Germans, who 
by making a careful study of the mat- 
ter produced new formulas, processes 


| and machinery for securing fastness of 
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colors and a greater variety of tints and 
shades. To the production of the goods 
themselves was added a skillful system 
of world trade manipulation. The gov- 
ernment’s tariff and other policies kept 
home prices up and the manufacturers 
were enabled to sell their overproduction 
in foreign countries even if this was 
done at a loss. The result was that Ger- 
man dyestuffs could be sold all over the 
world at prices which the domestic man- 
ufacturers could not meet. As soon as 
domestic manufacture of dyestuffs in 
any one country was destroyed or stifled 
it was no longer necessary for the Ger- 
man exporters to sell at or below cost, 
and the outcome is thus told by the 
Jcurnal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry: 

“Prices were immediately raised and 
handsome profits realized. The ten- 
dency to this result was recognized by 
the German government from the first, 
and every facility was afforded to the 
growing export trade. It was fully 
realized by both the civil and military 
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authorities that if a world monopoly in 
the dyestuff industry could be built up 
the military strength of Germany would 
be colossally enhanced, since it alone of 
all the great Powers would then be in 
a position to secure immediate supplies 
of the vast quantities of munitions likely 
to be needed in a modern war.” 

Another factor that worked for the 
protection of the German dye industry 
was a well-organized propaganda. It 
hecame the part of every German chem- 
ist to proclaim the invincible power of 
the German dye industry, the impossibil- 
ity of securing similar results elsewhere 
because of the difficulty of the process 
and the lack of the necessary machinery 
and the skilled labor required. That 
the propaganda had an effect is shown 
in a report of A. Mitchell Palmer, for- 
mer Alien Property Custodian: 

“Prior to the war only a few Ameri- 
cans had the temerity to believe that 
anything could be done in this country 
against the German advantages in the 
way of technical skill, cheap labor, gov- 
ernment suport and unscrupulous meth- 
ods.” 

One of the Government measures hav- 
ing a favorable effect upon the Ameri- 
can dye industry was the amendment to 
the trading with the enemy act, which 
made possible the taking over of Ger- 
man patents. Even before this had been 
done, however, American manufactur- 
ers had been making considerable prog- 
ress in the production of dyes. All the 
recent tests that have been made of the 
American dyes have proved them in 
every respect fully satisfactory. Ameri- 
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can dye workers have not yet succeeded 
in producing the wide range of shade 
that it took Germany thirty years to de 
velop. but they have produced many of 
the most difficult shades which the Ger. 
mans declared could not be produced 
outside of Germany. ‘The whole de 
velopment has had for its purpose the 
production of colors that will tend not 
to a temporary success but to the per. 
manence of the industry. 

It is not, however, with German dyes 
alone that the American manufacturer 
must in the future compete. Dye mak- 
ing has been revived as an industry in 
both France and Great Britain, while 
Switzerland, which before the war was 
struggling with Germany for her share 
of the world dye trade, has been mak- 
ing considerable progress in the cheap 
production of high-grade colors. The 
provision of the peace treaty will not in 
itself furnish the protection that this 
new industry will require in this coun- 
try. The protective measures which 
have already been recommended at 
Washington will remain an imperative 
necessity.—N ew York Sun. 
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With damage estimated to be in the} 
neighborhood of $750,000, the old-es-} 
tablished dye works of P. & P. Camp] 
bell, in Perth, England, were completely 
destroyed by fire recently. Many ex-| 
plosions accompanied the progress of 
the conflagration, but none of the work-| 
ers were in the building at the time. 
The fire is said to be the largest which 
has ever occurred in Perth. 


: 

a 
A limited number of samples 3 
received for analysis, and = 
working formulae furnished 2 
for their reproduction. Al 
ConficGental advice to chemists, su- 
perintendents and assistants, on mat- 


ters pertaining to the industry. 
Dr. Charles B. Davis | 


Care of American Dyestuff Reporter 
469 West 152nd St., New York City 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 


Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


O. D. W.—Question—We enclose a 
sample of raw imitation Georgette. 
Could you please advise us through the 
columns in the Reporter whether you 


_ know of any process that will take off 


the /uster on such goods after the fin- 
ishing, exclusive of the process generally 
used through the trade, in which salts of 
barium are employed? This process 
could be used either in the dyeing or the 
finishing of the goods. 

Answer—The sample submitted 
shows upon examination that it is com- 
posed of silk threads with comparative- 
ly little twist. It is nearer a chiffon than 
a georgette. The effect of the regular 
boil-off is to clean and brighten the 
fibers and, of course, to give the full 
luster to the silk. In a true georgette 
the threads are twisted as highly as pos- 
sible and alternate right and left twists 
in both warp and filling. When geor- 
gette is boiled off none of the silk fibers 
lie parallel and, consequently, we do not 
see the sheen of the silk as we would in 
a satin, for instance. In this case the 
only way to get the effect is to dull the 
fibers themselves. You have mentioned 
that this is done with barium salts, and 
many other white precipitates would 
have the same effect but be equally 
troublesome and uncertain. We sug- 
gest that you follow the same procedure 
that skein silk dyers use in dyeing dulls 
or souples and not boil off with soap o1 
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sulphonated oil, but use tartaric acid. 
This makes the silk flexible but leaves 
much of the gum on the surface in a fine 
powdery form and gives a dull effect 
instead of a luster. This treatment will 
not interfere with the dyeing or weight- 
ing and is less likely to tender the fab- 
ric than the use of chemicals. 


U. Y. Company—Question—We are 
interested in getting as much informa- 
tion as possible regarding Benzaldehyde 
and would be grateful to you if you will 
give us all the data you have on this 
particular subject, together with a list 
of books and periodicals dealing with it 
and its uses commercially. 


Answer—Chemically, Benzaldehyde 
er Oil of Bitter Almond is one of the 
aliphatic aldehydes and is obtained by 
distilling a salt of benzoic acid with a 
salt of formic acid, and also by heating 
benzalchloride with water. The reac- 
tion obtained by this latter method is as 
follows: 


CeHs—CHCI+- H»O=C H CHO 2HCI 


This is the laboratory method of pre- 
paring the artificia) variety. Benzalde- 
hyde is a colorless liquid, boiling at 180 


deg. C. and giving all the characteristic 
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reactions of the aldehydes. We regret 
to say that there is very little literature 
bearing on this product and its com- 
mercial applications. As you probably 
know, it is employed as an intermediate 
in the manufacture of a 
number of aniline including 
‘Malachite Green, Brilliant Green, Pat- 
ent Blue, Victoria Green, etc. There 
*s a large market for Benzaldehyde and 
the colors made from it. This country 
consumes in the neighborhood of 400 
tons a year, while Germany, we are in 


formed, used something like 500 tons 
annually prior to the war. 


The Color Company of America, 14 
Cedar Street, New York, is at the pres- 
ent time manufacturing Benzaldehyde, 
which is said to be over 99 per cent 
purity. This is a higher degree of pur- 
ity than has been commercially avail- 
able up to the present time. We regret 
that we are unable to furnish any 
further data at the present time. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


To manufacture artificial silk and 
other textile products from cellulose, 
the Cellulose Products Co., has been in- 
corporated under the laws of Delaware. 
The capital of the new concern is 
$100,000, and the plant will be in Wil-] 
mington. 


emmanuel Andre Bourcrate describes 
in U. S. Patent 1,293,680 the manufac- 
ture of synthetic indigo by subjecting 
potassium phenylglycinate to the action} 
of a fused mixture of sodium and po- 
tassium hydroxides and sodium amide, in 
an atmosphere of ammonia gas at aj 
pressure above atmospheric pressure. 


With a capital of $312,500, the Re- 
public Laboratories, Inc., have been in- 
corporated in New York State. Of- 
fices will be in Manhattan. Stock con- 
sists of 1,200 shares of preferred, $100 
each, and 2,500 shares of common, no 
par value. The names of the incorpo- 
rators are not announced. 


Under the laws of New York the 
Artificial Silk Corporation has been 
chartered with a capital of $200,750 to 
manufacture artificial silk and other 
textile fabrics. 


According to the Silk Association of 
America, a new process for printing on 
silks, velvets, plushes, linens, calicoes 
and ribbons “without chemical manipu- 
lations” has been invented by M. Lucien 
Possert, 48 Rue de Paris, Pantin, 
France. 


Under the laws of New Jersey the 
Lermonde Silk Mills, Incorporated, 
have been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000. Plant will be lo- 
cated at 316-20 North Eighth Street, 
Paterson. 


With a capital of $6,000, the Midwest 
Chemical Corporation has been incor- 
porated under the laws of Illinois to 
manufacture dyes. Headquarters will 
be in Chicago. 
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